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HAPPINESS. 


I was about to say that there is more happiness in the 
than people are willing “to allow; but [ have jus 
checked by being told that there is real! y as litt 

Far be it’from me to inculcate “3. ona 
real ills and injuries from which humanity suffers ; 
am half inclined to think, with the American Presid 
Jefferson, that ‘the world is good upon the whole, 
would say, happy on the whole. 


le ‘ss. 


For the apparent contradiction that exists to this as 
tion, we must remember that distress and pain have | 
harsh tones; ease and pleasure are silver-tongued, an 
Hu nali 


vice 


most frequently speak, like day, in silent sunshine. 
character is not less a mingled yarn, as regards 

life, as regards pleasure and | 
h a sophist ; so full of desire for 
little gratitude for that which 
ull earnestly engaged in an endeavour 
Suac le each other thi it we have never bee nN as happy or as 
fortunate as we have deserved. We keep an accurate 
journal of our sufferings, on which we descant asgratuitous 
injuries; but make little record of our enjoyments, which 
we are apt to believe quite inadequate to our merits. 
Those prebably would be found t!e greatest grumblers 
who have the least cause of complaint, like ‘ narrow- 
necked bottles, the less they have in them, the more noise 
it makes in coming out.’ 


virtue, than human 


self-love is su good 


+ 


in prospect, with so 


‘ we are 
1. We af 


t cannot escape the most casual observer of the lower 
orders of socicty, that they have, notwithstanding the 
many evils attached to their station, a tendency to cheer- 
fulness and a disposition to be happy, essentially 
from the upper ranks. If we examine the causes of t 
difference we shall discover some of the principles 
happiness. The‘poor, unless debased by brutal habits, 
—perhaps I had better say the comparatively poor,—and 
children that have been reared with gentleness, reveal 
to us the art of making enjoyment out of very common 
poneirsey . Among them the jest, like the rebouuding ball, 
omes back to*him that throws it forth ; the song charms 
by the echo it awakens, and the board would have often 
little to invite appetite was the zest of hilarity and par- 
ticipation wanting. Compare such humble, social assem- 
blages, with the meetings of those whom fashion ‘dubs 
with the magnificent and imposing ttle of the world.’ 
When the scientific supplies the place of the social 
and is sung for pay and not for pleasure,—where the wines 
of every vintage, all the luxuries of the season, crown the 
table, but effect little in dissipating languid indifference, or 
exciting satiated voluptuousness. The grand harmonizer 
is absent, there is no common feeling; each has a little 
goshen of his own, which he cannot quit, yet does not 
enjoy. The difference of the poor and the rich festival, 
is much like the difference of the lights that cild them; 
the poor man’s dinner is illumined by the sun, the rich man 
by the lamp; the flow of light round the first is natural, 
round the latter artificial ; and such is the general difference 
of their respective feelings. Social sympathy, communion 
of interests and afflictions, participation (which is, like 
mercy, doubly blest), are all essentially unknown in the 
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lofty r 


fains, the 


society : 
we g 


indeed, as in ascending moun- 
o in the social world the colder be- 
The beautiful system of the 
it an opaque body may reflect light—that, 
no inherent lustre it may dispense a 
so even a common mind may catch and 
communicate the light of pleasure by a mere aptitude to 
discern the joys of others, and a willingness to transmit 
not absorb the ray. ‘A sincere wish to please,’ says 
L. E. L., ‘ is sure to be successful; but instead of wishing 
to please we seek only to display.” Thus it is that so many 
that might te really he appy, are content with only appear- 


ing so. 


higher 
atm 
heavens reveal th 


comes the 


ysphere. 
though possessing 


borrowed one, 


‘Every one,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘is chiefly happy or 
le at A happy home is assuredly the grand 
without which success wants relish, or failure 
consolation : diverge as we may, to ¢hat we turn for repose 
and enjoyment; and the independence so dear to every 
breast—where else is it felt so perfectly ? The popularity 
of the little ballad of * Home, sweet home,’ proves how 
true an echo it found in every breast. Perhaps the line 

omposed, to which so many assenting voices 
e heard as— 


miserat home.’ 


requisite, 


1 


Ost 


never 
would 


Was c 


‘ Be it ever so humble there's no place like home.’ 
ring the subject of happiness it may be better 
to see how it may be increased, then to speeulate on what 
portion of it may exist. We are led into many mistakes 
by judging from ourselves, yet it is the general criterion. 
The motives by which we are actuated we erroneously 
impute to others, the circumstances by which we are 
influenced, falsely conclude are influential on them. 
Various organization, education, and circumstances must 
variety, hence nothing is more difficult 
) seize those general principles which, capable of 
application to all, abel | be extensively useful. I seek for 
considering t nents of humanity and society, 
and it appears | to me that few things are more essential to 
the production of happiness than health in the individual, 
and harmony in the association. To secure the former, 
habits of cleanliness and temperance appear the first 
requisites ; to insure the latter, controul over ourselves, 
and forbearance towards others. It is commonly said 
that ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.’ It is incorporate 
with all that is good and beautiful. Among the measures 
for reforming a character, few would be more effectual 
than submittivg the individual daily to an air and a water 
bath. Acting and reacting as do the physical and mental 
properties of our nature, there is little doubt that the cool 
skin would operate favourably on an excited organization, 
and the effect of the flesh brush on a sluggish one ; while 
on a nature already gentle and active, such daily attention 
to personal comfort has the effect of giving an almost 
ethereal feeling to the whole being—as a mere physical 
luxury, it is great, as a mental harmonizer, important. This 
need not be confined to those easy in circumstances and 
commanding leisure—it is not necessary to seek the sea- 
at watering places, these have their .dvantages as 
including change of air; but half an hour, taken from the 
four and twenty, an open, though curtained window, and 
three or four basons of water, may afford the same advan- 
tages to even the very poor; and they would do a service 
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Than that which "twas thy fate to come to thee: 


We know Aow died the tyrant Castlereagh! 


© How are the mighty fallen !’—gone art thou 
Of whom th’ imperial circlet grac’d the brow, 
And on a barren rock hast found thy grave, 
*Gainst which th’ Atlantic dashes high its way: 
Thy son—that fair and nobie-minded boy, 
His father’s only hope, and pride, and joy— 
Has to the land of spiits win zed lis fight, 
From realms of woe to those of endless light! 
And when ye meet in fond embrace above, 
And all is joy, and tenderness, and love,— 
Say, will ye not rejoice to think that ye 

Have left this world and all its misery, 
Phe one to clasp a brave and worthy son, 


And he to meet his sire—Nupoleon ! 


GENIUS AND COUNTRY OF THE 
AMERICANS. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dean Sir,—lIt is more than probable I shall 
not have a chance of sending you any more travels 
in United States. I would take a parting look over 
those interminable woods and endless rivers,—its 
rich sea border of fine cities, from Boston to New 
Orleans,—its finest cultivation as an agricultural 
country, in the New England States, New York, 
and Pennsylvania,—steam it up the vast and muddy 
waters of the Mississippi, and along its sister 
Missouri,—lose myself in the wild solitudes of the 
far west, whose eastern shores, of English cultiva- 
tion, are still in narrow slips, or small impercep- 
tible patches along the river of two thousand miles 
(Mississippi) As an Englishman, I have great 
pride in America; her heart and soul are essen- 
tially English, or she is nothing! And why should 
she, the child (if civilized at all) of our heaven-born 
isle, assume more than the silent majesty of her 
woods and waters? There they have worked and 
risen, under the genius of Albion (genius of a race) 
into a mighty land, still spreading west, still growing 
richer and richer in unshackled industry. Let no 
bad taste (sprung from a mistaken pride) suffer her 
to forget her soul of the blue seas: here, here, it is 
she is inspired even to this day, by all the higher 
zests and excellencies of civilized life,—~all the ener- 
gies that human knowledge can arm us with. Hers 
are the forest and the axe,—the blessings of a wide- 
spreading earth to feed in comfort her own and 
the thick-coming children of more peopled and 
confined Europe. America is really a fine country; 
her fields of wheat, orchards, clover, cattle, follow 
close (in the sea-board states named) on the luxury 
of ourselves; her refinements are enough for the 
bustling and restless propensities of her citizens ; 
mechanical excellence is vigorous, clever, and sill 
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pushing onward; the inventions of England. are 
there well copicd and more freely circulated, cleared 
f the protecting patent, and its clogging ‘price. 
These things are clear and known. Thus much for 
ur outer circle of philanthropy; but alas! one 
must revert to self. I would not live in America, 
to possess a whole state, unless | was to-morrow 
reduced to my axe and mv rifle. In that case, I'd 
hie me to Liv: rpool, and for 5l. embrace the shores 
of blessed America!—(yes, to the poor and indns- 
trious man the blessed !)—but to an English gentle- 
man,—-to our long-settled subtleties, ideas, and 
refinements, and comforts, and feelings,—I say, 
what should Ido in America? Even if the Count 
de Survilliers would. give me his villa at Borden- 
town and all his land in New Jersey, I'd not accept 
t, to live there, with his house in Philadelphia 
hrown into the bargain! Ask me why? Id give thee 
1 woman’s reason: suffice it, as 1 am not going to 
write a book, or bandy national prejudices with any 
Cooper,—sutiice it, that America is too hot and too 
cold; fever and ague too plentiful; and I’m not used 
to musguitoes; and there are divers others reasons, 
though they do not include good living: the Phila- 
lelphia market, indeed those of almost all the 
large towns, are among the finest in the world, per- 
haps the very richest in all conceivable eatables, 
under one glance. I will not say, ‘ Good bye, 
rlorious America ;’ but I will say, 4u revoir, perhaps 


for a summer's trip. ZERO. 


SIR WILLIAM TYRRELL’S MOTIVE FOR VISITING 
LON DON—CAUSE OF HIS FORMER RESERVE— 
CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM SIR LESLIE 
NEVILLE. 


—_— 


Letrers oF Marcaret, No. XLII.] 
Bayswater. 

preferred a lodging in this pretty 
suburb to residing in London, which, at the present season, 
s hot and unentertaining. Our house is situated so close 
to Kensington Gardens, that we are there in five minutes. 
\rthur and myself generally stroll the whole morning 
aniong its leafy haunts; I take my book, and he his tiny 
cart and basket. Sir William never fails to meet us there. 
[ have resumed my German lessons, and this is our aca- 
lemy: my master tells me that I improve, but I fear I 
must reckon this among one of his flatteries; for, what 
with retracing former happy hours, and planning future 
years of delight, our minds are not so much occupied dis- 
cussing the perplexities of German terminations as they 
ought to be. Would you believe it, Emily? he says that 
his principal reason for visiting London this spring was to 
ofitr his hand to my acceptance; that the compassion I 
evinced for poor Sophy, and the manner in-which I took 
charge of her child, almost drew the confession from his 
lips at the moment, but that, seeing me surrounded by 
titled admirers, the idol of fashionable circles, he had 
determined to abide the ordeal of my initiation into such 
intoxicating society. At the time, he called this reserve, 
mod sty on his part, but owns that a slight tincture’of 
jealous haughtiness, of over-refined sentiment, actuated 
him more powerfully ; he deplores these feelings as lead- 
ing him sometimes to put an unkind construction upen the 
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words and actions of those he loves, which may not o1 
be innocent, but even praiseworthy, if they could be ex 


This ts ind red a defect in his othe rwise 
- fi " a 


friendship and truc love, like chat 
and believeth all thmgs good of the beloved 
unfortunate as regards my frank and insouci 
Bred up with perfect 


1: 
Pp uined. | 
character, [ 


confidence in tliose 
never suspect them of unkindness, or imagine they w 
misconstrue my looks or words ; my heart is theirs entirely, 
they :know its truth and earnestness, and should impute 
to circumstances, to inadvertence, or ignorance of manner, 
any appearance that may militate against its usual straight- 
forward intentions ; but by the same rule allowances must 
be made for Sir William’s foible. Bear and forbear is, I 
believe, the old English matrimonial adage. 

Now pray, my dear, 
the grave airs of a matr 


!o not imagine I am commencing 
m already. Walter Campbell has 
decided for us, that we are to continue some mont 
longer as contracted lovers ere we 
flat—he 


recen dur Intimacy too limit be 


essay the matrinx 


maintains that our a aintance has 


1 other’s c r and 
ind imperfe 
are denied by lovers 
he want of such previous know 
he attributes much after dissatisfaction. I think 
right, and should be well content to pass 
ance after the present fashion, daily juiring i ina 
partaking of a thousand innocent pleasures, in com) 
with those I love best in the world Yourself, 
Emily, and Lady Susan, are alone wanting to co 
my happiness. Since our arriv here, my un 
written to Mrs Dellmour, informing her of my_ pre 
prospects, and urging my prey] 


as an excuse for refusing a un 


although these 


| 
ossession for Sir Wi 
on with her family [tr 
the dear lady will soon restore me to that share 
good opi h I former .' possessed, 

Apropos of letters, I received a very characteristic 
from Sir Leslie Neville, which I enclose for your perus 


Won whl 


when you have read it throw it into the fire. I[t is evide 


l “ } . : 
MNKS His additio honours Ww 


and my u 
farther inte 
“art being engaged. 

Adieu fo [ send this packet by a fr 
Walter Campbell’s, who has promised to deliver it in 
your own hands, together with the accompanying trifl 
which I know w ; 
lish manufa 


present. 


| be to your taste, as they are of E 
ind come from your ever affectionat 
MARGARET. 
| Sir Leslie Neville’s Letter, as enclosed in the preceding 
BELOVED AND OFFENDED Lapy (for it would be hypo 
crisy to address you by any other epithets), seeing that 
heart is ever yours, though the violence of my passi 
has displeased you,—I imp 


ore your pity and forgiveness : 
reflect not in anger on what has passed, I beseech you; 


adjudge me any penance, but restore me to some portion 
of happiness, by giving me hope that in the end you wil 
accept my hand and fortun or by the vast heavens, 
madam, I will not answer for the consequences. I 
mad at times; and in my desperation, a knife or pist 
may come to hand 

Fortune, throughout my life, has heaped her useless 
trash upon me: my first cousin is just dead, by whic 
means | become the immediate heir of an earldom: but | 
despise the richest gifts, if they fail to procure me thy 
bliss of possessing you. What is the use of riches and 
titles but to minister to man’s pleasure, and 


voman’s too, 








joved aut | on the 





recept a coronet, an 
{and unalterable 


Leste NEVILLE. 


' 
ind for ever. 


THE POET— 
GORE OUSELEY. 


sauntering over 

L the 

mused on his ambi- 

tious e lence; | hort, am at ‘ Hall Barn,’ 


close in the ski con i, pust twenty-three 


rood easy Waller, 


miles from town, road. ‘lhe weather 
glades, as I en- 
Hower bank 
tried to 
and our Edmund Burke 


. e 
to life—-s Ich VW { n thelr every-day aress, 


IS heave 


that bord 3 up] | ot water, | 
recall our 


and their velvet ich as they might have 


lounged al 
life and health ! But a itl while 


they were 


unds when they were 
has passed SLUCE 
ner n > S| ' not as it is—the house 
is scarcely t e known, the grounds, m then 


minuter features, Of course; 


here we mansion of the second 
class, 


stvle i 


some pretension to 


pe rhaps because the 








Wallers, who are still the owners (or were but yes- 
terday, it is just sold) would not perhaps 
things that became sacred, from their famous an- 
cestors. Here oft ‘ Saccharissa’ leant upon his arm, 
1 fine lady of the day, after a short run from town, 
ist now before me; but what do | 


alter 


as I see them 


say! imagine not that [ am here one of a party of 


onvivials round the hospitable board of its late 
nant, Sir John Robinson; no, all is hushed, of 
ife and laugh, and fun—all prior inmates have 
lett but the ‘ wreck behind,’ now going at the ham- 
mer, within those walls! I would not stay in the 
crowded melancho/,, drawing-room, to hear the bid- 
dings of some city f‘urniture-broker—the gabbling 
of the auctioneer, how often had some gay Miss or 
Sir washed in that very basin! going, going—gone ! 
‘was melancholy, how changed all this, how sad ; 
the very sun that shone so brilliantly on us all 
idded, I fancied, to that sadness of look that 
eemed to sit on all about,—the flowers, the t 

e fowls, the very furniture piled in confusion in 
the hall—a Silenus and a Pan, with a number af 
tixed to them, all seemed conscious of their fallen 
condition ! 

Yes! this noble estate once more changes owners, 
ind Sir Gore Ousely, who has bought it for 82,0007. 

8000 acres) in the decline of life, meditates, { hope, 

the same festive scenes that the !ate tenant was once 
the life of—a brief change of men, of feelings and of 
furniture! The oaks and grass grow on; and the 
high box screen to the stables still flourishes uncon- 
scious of Time’s ills! Everything about us hangs ex- 
actly on the frame of mind we are in, to light it up in 
rladness or sadden the most laughing scene : those 
noble trees, that long shady close-trimmed bank, the 
whole length, to the little temple at the further 
end of the larger sheet of water, its banquetting 
house above, in the form of a Grecian temple, that 
lately resounded to the vivas—the ‘hips’ of half the 
country round its smoking board;—what are ye 
all now but sad mementos of what was, or yester- 
day, or 100 years ago, tells as nothing! Poor Sir 
hatchment against the house. Were I Sir 
Gore, it would almost dishearten me from the 
‘vanity and vexation’ of upholsterers, equipages, 
and all the eireumstances to remould afresh, and 
take away from that, full of the nothingness of this 
world’s goods, that now sits the very genius and 
spirit of the place. 

But, this is a morbid manner of looking at life ; 
at this rate all would run to wilderness—and man 
sit him down the very Diogenes of a tub;—let me 
shake it off, and, as the waked spirit of the scene 
and nature, welcome the new possessor. Here 
may he enjoy the otium cum dignitate his eventful 
lite and distinguished place well deserve—may he 
be the friend, the father of his poorer neighbours 
—may Beaconstield’s lisping little ones, as they 
race about his grounds, know his name and person, 
and learn to feel more than the mere presence of a 
rich man—with no good diffused beyond t). park 
gates ;—to be sought and bowed to with smiles as be 
comes and goes through the town, will cast a sun- 
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shine on his moral life, equal to the glorious sun 
that is to light up his new acquired domain—and 
without it—how dead, how lifeless the bare posses- 
‘'tig mine,’ gives no one pleasurable idea to 
man —’tis a thousand times his, if he will 
let enjoy it! And then, indeed, he 
may enjoy it, and feel that sweet solace cf de- 
clining years, the consciousness of being beloved 
by those around us, as well in our house, as by 
our tenants and most distant country neighbours, 
of those that need our kindness. This is not hard! 
‘twould be a curious speculation to ask, what the 
poor of Beaconsfield have felt of ‘ Hall Barn,’ 
through all its possessors? With us, each five or 
six miles of country has one of these great estates, 
that are good for nothing, if not to be the animating 
soul of their circle! And it must be said, too, that 
only in England car we find the sting taken out of 
so much concentrated property, by so much good 
done around them by their possessors. Let me 
hope are few exceptions. 1 will more enjoy 
the thought, as I come on their grounds with the 
undistinguished crowd, than ifasked as one of an ex- 


clusive party of fiends from town. Were [to know, 


' 
Sion. 
the 


1 
others 


there 


it the same time, that no bond of sympathy existed 
bevond their stable walls,—beyond the semi-con- 


their grooms and servants towards 
the neighbouring rustics, who, as in thy days, dear 
Goldsmith, arc ‘ their country’s strength.” How 
contemptible the pride that leaves them out,—that 
does not strive to lift them into more consequence, 
to reflect a threefold lustre on their chiefs! 

Let me not grow into common-place; but I can 
only add, that Hall Barn might be much improved 
by pulling down partof the unsightly stable-yard, and 
cutting it off from the house,—by running off the 
smaller piece of water into the lower one, and making 

As it is, its stagnant green 
and must be 
I'he lower piece of water is enough, and too much, 


descension of 


its bed part of the lawn, 
water looks unnatural, unwholesome. 
were it not that, from the absence of springs on these 
But it is 
a creat error to introduce water as an embellishment, 
where there is no means of keeping it in a dimpid 
stream; and yet, what hundreds of ovr ‘ shew places’ 
ire (lisfigured by great patches of green dirty water, 
almost stagnant—nothing beautiful hing useful, 
but to keep a few fish in durance vile, without even 
the hope of being eaten! There is another great de- 
fect of many large houses in the country—no one 
good room-—a great many, and only middling. 


elevated parts of Bucks, it is of great use. 


Hermit oF Park Lane, 





ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


The press is to society the same as speech is to indivi- 
dual man: without it he ts in the condition of the brutes, 
and all sorts of oppression and ill-treatment may be inflicted 
upon him with impunity. They who are inimical to the 
diffusion of knowledge and the liberty of the press, are so 
because they wish to treat mankind as brutes, and to that 
end would deprive them of the exercise of those faculties 
and prerogatives which distinguish them as men.—J7 
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ON SLAVERY AND ALL THE NON: 


ABOUT IT. 
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with our religion! 


But to return fora 


chance the slaves > hberated at all! 


irce 


are all slaves 

f our emigrants that 
sell themselves for months 
bondage,’ 
the 


that we 


short, 
sturdiest 
ind ye 


forgetting that the 
world between volunta 


voluntar’ 
difference mm 


luntary bondage; and that at the expirati 


who 


it will 





ontented with their situ- 
You, sir, 
1d to trouble yourself 


masters, 


© many readers, a 
nient or agreeable to 
il slave. He must 
of the to the 
with a whip at his 
s none of the profit ; 
when sold like a 
r; and, 


sun 


i@ss 
‘ last scene 
years, toil, 
the 
heuch he be, 


full of 
Is this sort of 
leads / 
ets to die ? No! it 
bait to catch 
rst plausible thing 

is much differ- 

tate of slavery, and 


ween sleeping on a 


ul a 


w plain questions, 
Suppose a band 
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ind relations,— 


(if be have any of 
obliged to labour, 
se very brutes who 
essly tlogged when- 
would 
the spirit of a 
umanity of a planter, 
il earth, ‘and all that 
ends from slavery.— 
those who should op- 
ippease, by telling 
that his relations 
there as 
for cold- 
villams’ And 
ssed Black, his bro- 
hers? Wh then, 
in one case, and 

he be tempted to 


nasters,—what 
lave 


nfortable 
n down 
yet 


10 should do 
and yet join to support 
s to Negroes? 

more, a lude. A great deal of 

about the 

It would dan- 


say and 


Dee 1d «6Uwritten 
be 
) emancipate the slaves 
more than leaving 
verecies of their masters, 
ually. Gradual enough 
eradation, that it Is a 
No, no! 
the slaves expe- 
d 1 rradu OS freedom, therefore let 
it. The bird that 
ver the worse for the 

| remain, Sir, 


them at ne r ever 
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BRISA Pid NG byes a 


Dear TaATLER,—It is nothing new to find 





Shakspeare bedevilled with u ulings; andi 
that of all the plagues in the imma 1 world, 
annotators and commeutators on Sha eure we 
the foremost. But these drivellin rchhe 
ceased to waste paper and patience, and f 
confuse, by their dullue ss and stupidit 

sense and the plainest meanings. [need not 
inost of the editions vn 


lisplay them written d 
full length: there whey , i 
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kissed,’ nor any new poitin thre ords 
the involuntary loathing and sad contrast, as ln 
plates the skull; the words, ‘ Here hung,’ &c. b 
after the other reflections, alter notm . i 
can the | } vy ) l rent ‘ r itil 
beyond the petty milexion PF surface, and speak 
to the o’erfraught heart, most transcendently expr 


like wanting to 


tlter it 


inequalities of the clouds: 


I have other things to 


wd clear. To want to 
the majestic and so, 


morning to new read 





ol those that \ 

ne conceptions of our bard and of human natu 
( unanswerable proof may b 
night at the Haymarket, their wit, and 


where 
couception of what is fit and natural (the whole 
ir evs travica and comica!) has been expended 


1 on 
uch productions as the Hunchback and the Rent D 
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a propriety in this instance, sufficient to justify the | ject, we cannot refrain from quoting a passage from 
italics. Hamlet having first marked the contrast one of the best writers of the day, particularly where 
generally, evidently seeks to increase it by particu- the drama is concerned : ; 
larizing ; first, by mentioning the lips, and secondly, ‘The old = r t lished by an honest 
by the fact of his having kissed them. boldness of ( ‘ »w everything without 
With regard to the Hunchback, and the Rent Day, | being a |. If a reve: m fortune be the thing to 
we can account for Zero’s extreme distaste to those _ be personified, they fa bring us to the prison-gate and 
dramas in no other way than by supposing that : k t \ an on our stage is always a 
judges them by some standard to which they are , © “ge y: known by a peculiar neatness of 
not amenable, and that he overlooks other and even | SPP! a . Semiaay —y aes 
higher standards, by which they would appear to ig a sn 6. tay eet mag ut ts ag snewn 
i, ee 1 a - ¢ »1NS es 1 | it appears Dut as the adjunct 
merit less reproach. We may observe, by the way, to some virtue, as s« thing which is to be relieved, from 
that the two plays are of different degrees of merit, | the a probation ef the spectators are to derive 
and have only this in common, that they both treat a certain soo r of referred satisfaction. We turn 
of domestic life. We have left outa passage in the iway from the real 1c f things, to hunt after their 
letter relative to the Hunchback, because sufficient relative shad eee ral ties Whereas, if the truth 
has been said in this journal for and against that | 0) mss seathes ‘epresented, the relative duties might 
play, and should leave the Rent Day without further ' ane a “Ci, ee L, 7 = philosophy lose 
notice also, did not the points held up to censure | 
belong to a species of play rather than to a single \s to the st f stage-matters genera!ly,—the 
instance, and to be des: rving of consideration, if nsing system xy system, the orders, 
only on account of the high authorities by whi the sta n, and t rest of the evils under 
they have been deemed proper subjects of the drama. N t (rama 3, We have not time to enter 
The hichest authority, however, is in the reason- at pres \ n is no doubt wanted, 
ableness of the thine its: If. and this consists in its Dut aiter t | ¢ t imateur Committees 
being a picture of human life. Zero, indeed, says a f the By ; IN uirds, we confess w have all 
caricature, but he and the town are at issue her our conn management of © the 
the latter admiring the play as they do Wilkie’s h and scernment of a 
pictures, for the supposed fidelity of th represt nta- | t 
tion. It appears to us that it is the province of the | 
stage to repres nt human life under a creat m 
aspects, including low and middling, as well as high | rHE LITTLE P INER'S EXPOSTULATION. 
and fashionable life, and to exhibit all of these und 
every variety of circumstances capable of produci 2 a 
1 dramatic effect. No single dramatist has ever peaked 3 er 
produced plays exemplifying all these diversities, | ‘ 
but it has been done by the aggregate : —Shakspx Tha v, 
his contemporaries, and the comedy-writers, f B 
Charles the Second’s time down to Sherida I AV 
must have been the fate of every writer among n I decla 
to be unappreciated at times by a part of 1 when L err, 
audiences (Shakspeare least so, because of Re ie 
stinctive attention to universal sympathies), and O if vox es a 
because whatever an auditor’s experience did magne ad 
make him acquainted with, he would be apt to con- hs . ee’ 
sider as out of nature. Thus it is that pictures ot 7 . piertiees —— 
fashionable life are considered tame in the galleries, Pha = vii i 
and pictures of distress in humble life, when shewn mpense for those sad days, 
in detail, are thought to be exaggerations by thos You would ase me now, 
who sit in the boxes. Dramatists of a high Would va ( v that stays 
order have braved this risk of non-appreciation, and Throu y 
drawn life as they found it; inferior writers hav 
made a compromise, and striving to please all, hav The impulse that has made me speak 
for the most part produced dramas of that bastard Has fill'd my mind with thought; 
order which ought to have pieased none. Th I am, my Lord, an infant weak, 
author of the Rent Day appears to us to have en- Perhaps but poorly taught. 


titled himself to be associated with the worthier What shall I in t rison learn ? 
} . Hat svail n 1é prison iearn 
class, by having, in his two dramas, the Rent Day : 
"G % j Is it a plat o show 

and the Golden Calf,—shewn two evil principles in 

action; and it will be well if in some future stag An etring Creature bow °0 

of society, they become partly, through his instru he 4t none bestow 
mentality, obsolete and unnatural: at present w Will p othe me there 
fear they flourish*in full vigour. While on the s Sha fea 
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The wickedness that brings despair, 
The crime that’s brought me here ? 

Why do you punish me? Because, 
Much tempted, I forgot 

The eighth commandment, and the laws 
That bid us pilfer not. 

Alas, my Lord! if you, like me, 
In hunger, cold, and wet, 

Pass'd tempting shops when hungry, 
Perhaps you might forget. 

Had you a mother sick and sad, 
And sisters, two or three, 

In thinking how to make them glad, 
You might have done like me. 

I’ve heard the baby cry fur bread, 
I've seen my mother kneel, 

And pray that on each little head 
Cold death would set its seal. 

I went about to beg at last, 
But often begg’d in vain, 

And shivering through the street I pass’d 
Unto my home again; 

Or I would linger on the way 
With other children, who 

All rude and shocking things would say, 
And boasted they would do. 

But [ resisted, and return’d 
Unto my mother’s shed ; 

Sometimes my blood with fever burn’d, 
And pains would rack my head. 

My health grew bad, and as my clothes 
Got ragged, worn, and base, 

I lust the pride that once arose, 
To crimson my pale face. 

I listened to the wicked one 
That talked to me of tricks ; 

I sought the vile I used to shun— 
With any I would mix. 

But O, my Lord, though I have learn’d 
To do this wicked ill, 

With better teelings I have yearn’d: 
I love my mother still. 

I love the baby, and I shared 
Whate’er fell to my lot; 

However hard myself I fared, 
My home I ne'er forgot. 

Then send me, send me not away, 
Unto the prison place ; 

Behold me on my knees, I pray, 
O let me find some grace. 

What none ? Then He that looks below 
On ail, soothe my despair ! 

There is a judgment place I know,— 
Lord Judge, I'l) meet thee there, 


M. 











SLAVERY. 


Tue intemperate proceedings of some of the 
West India planters cannot but be productive of the 
worst effect on their own interest; an effect which, 
if it were all, the advocates for unconditional eman- 
cipation would not much regret. But it is not all: 
intemperance on one side produces intemperance on 
the other; commiseration for the slave becomes 
mixed up with resentment against the planter, and 
thus the object originally predominant is looked at 
with a less single eye, and under the blended influ- 
ence of passion and reason. The evil of slavery, 
like every other evil of long continuance, has become 
complicated by that very circumstance ; and that 
which, in its commencement, might have been easily 
corrected, now requires the most anxious circum- 
spection. This m 
nipping abuses in the bud ; time gives them strength, 
while it impairs ours, as the axe is at last but suffi- 
cient against the tree, which as a plant might have 
been ws by the finger. Our excellent friend, 
R.S. T. in his reply to Tonawanda, in this day’s 
paper, =" Free them at once and for ever; 
the slaves experienced no gradual loss of freedom, 
therefore let them have no gradual return to it;” but 
we confess, though equally desirous for the aboli- 
tion of slavery everywhere, that we do not think the 
reasoning applicable. It would have been excellent 
at the time of capture; but now that the very gene- 
rations captured have passed away, and the cir- 
cumstances of both parties are entirely different; it, 
as a natural consequence, ceases to be so. To 
suppose otherwise is to suppose something better 
of slavery than it deserves; it is to suppose that it 
is only a bondage of the body, and that the mind 
remains uninjured. When Homer said, long ago, 
that the day in which a man became a slave he lost 
half his virtue, he came nearer the truth; and it is 
this which makes circumspection necessary, in the 
matter of emancipation. The slave, doubtless, has 
the common feelings of a man; but they are warped 
by a vicious system, and shew themselves in virtues 
and vices peculiar in a great degree to the state 
of slavery; and although this argument is 


brought forward by the interested advocates of 


the system, the genuine friend of the slave should 
not the srefore refuse it proper consideration. On 
the other hand, we would not have overlooked 
what is asserted of the waste of life which 
is now going on in the sugar-plantations, and 
the importance due to a fact, which, if established, 
calls loudly for immediate attention and alteration. 
We suspect the root of the evil to lie in the excess 
of the labour, more than in any other cause; and 
that this excess, which eventually tends, by the de- 
struction of life, to the detriment of the ‘planter’s 
own property,* is suffered to go on for the sake of 


* We use the term merely in the legal sense, and beg not to 
be understood as meaning to imply that ane human being can 
be equitably the property of another. 
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the immediate advantages which accrue from it, an 
dvanta re. howeve r 


great, which may be only prospective. We see the 


which are more to him than any 


working of a similar motive in our manufacturing 
system, in the over-working both of adults and chil- 
dren; and it would be desirable that public atten- 
tion should be kept 
li e. which OVE r-| iI 


awake as to the effect on human 
produces here. With regard 
to the white population of the West Indies, we 
( So long as they as a body 
sanction the continuance of the slave-system, with a 
View to its permanence, they naturally expose them- 
selves to share in the reproach s which more strictly 
belong to those who perpetrate its worst enormities 
Nevertheless, it is the part of reason and humanity 
to discriminate, and not to confound in sweeping 


oul 


: 
would say a few words, 


| 
censures the various degrees of criminality o1 


acquiescence. Let the evils of the system be chiefl: 
kept in view, and not only as it affects the condition 
of the blacks, but the position of the whites. It 
should be well ascertained what it is the N« 

pects from immediate emancipation, chiefly, whether 
he expects that he will not have to labour at all. 
We have understood that he entertains that notion, 
and from the child-like nature of his mind, it Is very 
probable that such is the case. If so, what can be 
more fallacious? One of the first things to be done, 
is to disabuse the Negro on this point. Let the 
nature of free and forced labour be explained to 
him, and in proportion as he understands the dif- 
ference, will be his fitness for emancipation. If the 
planter interpose obstacles to such useful instruc- 
tion, he will have himself to blame for the conse- 
quences of his folly; the system he upholds will 
assuredly terminate, and at no very distant date ; 
it is the object of humanity to accomplish the tran- 
sition with the least pussible evil, and the greatest 
sood, The degree of will be 
proportioned to the judgment evinced by the present 
Opposing p irties. 


gro exX- 


amount of success 


The Fallacies of Hope, a Poem. 
1832. 


London. Chappk 


Hope is sO main a constituent of human existence, 
and is, moreover, in its uncertainties so fertile a 
theme for reflection and poetical illustration, that 
we cannot wonder that it should so frequently have 
employed the pens of poets and philosophe rs. Cowley 
has looked at it, pro and con; 

stanzas, has given the essence of all that ean be said 
Cowper has treated it with a view 
being, and 


on the subject. 
chiefly to its end in another state of 
Campbell has ‘ spent his sweetness’ on its pleasures. 
This is, indeed, the more poetical view,—that which 
bends the ‘ realities of things to the desires of the 
mind,’ and fills the void which would else be unoc- 
cupied. The author of the present poem has chosen 
the darker side of the subject, and brings to it th 
necessary qualities, to make bis poem acceptable to 
poetical readers. The versification is smooth and 
harmonious, the language unaffected, and the gene- 
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ral impression conveved is that of an amtable and 


cultivated mind. ‘The subject is not a difh: 


lt one, 


it is one on wW 1 itis difficult to avoid com- 
I - pra TI J has, wever, inanaged li 
materials judici | , ral does not lay him- 
self open to that formidal imputation. We think 
many readers will ¢ ler the poem too long, not be- 
cause th is any particular inequality or symptoms 
of falling off anywh re, but because t illustrations 
ire n cessarily of 1 similar character, aud hence pro- 
dnee a monotony of impr ssion, We have felt this 
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Hardening t | is sun dtr rand wind, 
Harden the oak, and roughen o’er its rind. 
The inward mirror, dimm’'d by grief or crime, 
ry tis sul | by the breath of time, 
fl s no image then, however ray 
| | Iscape s s, the sunbeams on it play. 
Joy Lt rs that have life, 
And | t it is jil rife 5 
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Its ripples sparkling with t heht of day; 
Or coldly sleeps beneath the willowed bank, 


it, and summ« 


There Want comes not, for Labour guards the door, 
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And then the almond, in the day’s decline, 


Her sweetest incease breathes on nature’s shrine ; 


There too the lilac, like some bashful maid, 


Shrinks from the light to blossom in the shade ; 
Upon the lawn the “ail er birch-tree weeps, 

Round its green prop the od’rous sweet- pea creeps ; 
And the warm zephyr, as he waves his wings, 

From the white pear a shower of blossom flings, 
Then sinks with loving murmurs on the breast 

Of rose or violent, into fragrant rest. 

The lattice opens, and the laughing face 

Of happy childhood fills the vacant space 

Two little hands let fall the crumbs around, 

To lure the willing songsters to the ground. 

One moment's pause, one glance at dangers nigh, 
And down the sparrows rather drop than fly; 
While ene by one the fearful linnets steal, 

From the near spray to share the weleome meal.’ 


There are many passages, and also some single 
thoughts, which we should lke to have extracted, 
but our limits are reached, and we must refer to the 
volume. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By Michael Donovan, 
M.R.J.A. (Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. xxxiv.) 
Longnian and Co, 1832, 

We are not competent to speak of this work in a 

scientific point of view, bat a former volume in this 

series, on ‘ Domestic Economy,’ by the same author, 
and his general reputation, will suthce to recommend 
it on that score, while we content ourselves with 
bearing testimony to the clearness with which the 
information is conveyed, and its apparent union of 
conciseness and completeness. A neat vignette, by 

Finden, after Corbould, ornaments the volume, be- 

sides numerous illustrative wood engravings. 


The Parent’s Cabinet of Ornanient and Instruction 
No. I. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1832. 
Tuts is the first number of a monthly pab lication, 
designed for children. Au extract from the prefa- 
tory address to parents will explain the editor's 

views: 

‘Miss Edgeworth’s admirable books for very 
young children, stand almost alone; for, althou oh 
she has shown so clearly the w way to please and 
instruct, by pourtraying children as they really are, 
her steps have been followed by scarcely a single 
writer.’ 

The truth is, that the beautiful simplicity and fit- 
ness of Miss Edgeworth’s style are not easily attain- 
able; the inflated gaudy style of which even the 
teachers of youth are too ofien ambitious, is a more 
common acquisition. 

We have read in a cursory way the tales which 
compose this number; they appear to us to hit the 
happy medium. both in style and subjects. There 
are few words used which intelligent children are not 
acquainted with, and the few expressions may, in 
general, be guessed at by the context, or be very 
readily explained by the parents. Each tale has a 











different object, and is composed with an eye to the 
different ages of cuildren of the same family. 

The work is well printed, and contains several 
neat illustrative wood-cuts, and, altogether, is a 
very attractive, entertaining, and useful publication. 


Poetic Fragments, from unpublished MSS. Londen : 


Chapple, 1832. 
Tue entire poems, from which these ‘ Fragments 
are derived, are described by the author, in an un- 
affected preface, as ‘ generally deficient in those 
essential requisites, ‘‘ Fee ling” ‘and “ Fancy.” This 
is modest, and prepared us to expect some merit in 
the ‘Fragments.’ We have nat been disappointed. 
There is nothing strikingly original attempted, but 
the author is entitled to the praise of a Bienen Ma 
elegance, with now and then touches of poetic 
‘feeling’ and ‘fancy.’ The poems are principally 
designed for the ladies; here is a serenade, which 
no lady can fancy addressed to herself, and not 
think it beautiful:— 
Awake, there is light, love, 
On flower and tree, 
Yet all that looks bright, love, 
Is naught without thee ; 


The charm of the hour 
Is vain to be ruile, 

My heart with its power 
Unblest by thy smile ! 


By the soft beam that glides 

O’er the mountain and stream— 
By the soul that confides 

In thine eyes’ loving beam— 
By all that is fair 

In the heaven above thee, 
Sweet maiden I swear 

hat I love thee!—I love thee ! 


By the light of thy smile, 
Thy beauty revealing ; 
My heart to beguile, 
And awake its best feeling— 


By thy pitying tear, 

When sad sorrow shall move thee: 
While this soul lingers here, 

It must love thee—oh, love thee! 
Awake! there is light, love, 

On flower and tree; 
Yet all that looks bright, love, 

Is naught without thee! 


The Halfpenny Magazine. A Miscellany of Original 
Articles, and Selections from the best Authors, in 
Prose and Verse. Ppp: 148, London, 1832. 

S me of our readers may like to know that the 
bove little work, containing contributions by M. L. 

G es .? Ts C. H. and other friends and corres- 


pondents of the Tarier, is now completed in a 
shilling a ne. 
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LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 
No. LV. 
PRINCE OF STAUFFENBERG. 
Tuts young knight, who was called Master of Stauf- 
fen, returning one evening from the chase, and being 
quite exhausted with fatigue and thirst, alizhted from 
his horse in order to drink ata spring which was 
pleasantly overshadowed with unbrageous oaks; to 
his infinite surprise he beheld a damsel of exquisite 
beauty seated on its brink ; she arose at his approach 
and wished him good evening, calling him by name. 
The astonished knight, in his turn, demanded who 
she was, and how she came to know him. ‘I live 
hard by,’ she replied, ‘ and have seen you frequently 
when you came hither with your huntsmen to refresh 
yourselves at this spring, and by that means your 
name is familiar to me, Her beauty, and the 
sprightly manner of her discourse, could not 
fail making an IMPpression on our young knight, 
who suffered his heart to be surprised by love, 
and for four successive days haunted the shady spot, 
where he had first encountered this nymph, in hopes 
of again beholding her; but she came not, and in 
deep despair he flung himself at the root of a tree, 
and yielded sad thoughts; whilst thus reclining, he 
heard a divine voice, which seemed to issue from the 
depths of the water, he arose, and gazed intently 
around, but no one appeared, and the voice was 
heard no longer; disheartened, he turned to resume 
his seat, when on the very spot he had quitted, was 
sitting the lovely apparition he sought; her beauty 
appeared even more dazzling than on the preceding 
meeting, and her disposition and manners seemed 
of the most sprightly character ; to his earnest in- 
quiries and tender reproaches she ever returned 
some lively jest, or laughing answer; but by degre« 8 
her looks and words assumed a more pensive cast, 
and she suffered him to perceive the warm interest 
he had created in her bosom. Pierre failed not to 
pursue his advantage, until at length he induced 
her to confess that from the first moment she beheld 
him, her heart was entirely his; but as she made 
the avowal, her melancholy increased, and rising 
suddenly she bade him farewell, but entreated him 
to meet her, on the same spot, the ensuing morning. 
The master of Stauffen was puzzled by the incon- 
stancy of her manner, one while so infantile and 
gay, and at parting so tender, yet mysterious; those 
busy thoughts kept him waking, and long e’er the 
dawn broke he was pacing beneath the oaks that 
overshadowed the bubbling spring: as the first 
golden light tipped the neighbouring hills, the 
nymph appeared, her floating locks of auburn hue 
seemed sparkling with the dews of Aurora, and 
were simply confined by a chaplet of brilliant blue 
bells, whilst on her bosom lay twin rosebuds; her 
manner retained somewhat of the penslve cast of 
vesterday, but her sweet eyes were full of passion; 
her enraptured lover could only press her hand to his 
lips, and murmur out his love and admiration. ‘I 





am nota mortal, she at length uttered, but derive 
my existence from the waters, and am called by 
mortals a nymph, or maid; we can only grant our 
love with our plight, but where our hand is given, it 
is ever accompanied by our heart; vet think well, 
Sir Knight, if you plight me your faith, and receive 
mine, your constancy must be as pure as this limpid 
spring, and as true as your good sword—a single 
infidelity on your part will cause your death, and to 


me eternal regret, for the loves and the sorrows of 


our race have no end.’ The Master of Stauffen, by 
every solemn oath, assured her it was as impossible 
for him to be unfaithful, as to live without her. The 
nymph, yielding to the delight these promises af- 
forded her, placed on his finger a sapphire ring, and 
suffered her affianced Lord to press her to his heart, 
and. seal his vow on her balmly lips. On an ap- 


pointed day, Pierre arose, and dressing himself 


gallantly, went forth to conduct his bride home 
to the castle; but on a table in the hall, he 
beheld three vases of most exquisite workman- 


ship,—one of which was filled with silver coins, 
of every nation, a with golden m 
and a third contained - every descrip- 
tion from the lustrous diamond and glo 

to the modest pearl and various onyx; it 


sec ond nies, 
jewe Is of 
ne ruby, 
Ww AS 
the bride’s dower, called from the various treasures 
of the de ep, and shortly after appeared the nymph ; 
previous to the nuptials being solemnised, she spoke 
to him again with sweet earnestness. Before we 
are irrevocably united, think once more, for should 
your iove for me diminish, or glow towards another, 
we are both lost, and you will be aware of your 
approaching fate, from the circumstance that no 
part of my person will be visible to you except my 
right foot! The knight embracing her tenderly, 
entreated she would dismiss all apprehensions for 
the future, and in short, uttered all that the intoxi- 
cation of a first and violent passion dictated. They 
were married, and days and weeks succeeded of 
blissful enjoyment ; the young bride, like a young 
floweret, with each succeeding hou, developed some 
new grace. some fresh fascination, before the end of 
the vear an additional interest arose to them by the 
birth of a son; but scares ly had Pierre rejoiced in 
the title of father, when a war broke out on t] 
frontiers of France, and ambition led him from love 
and domestic joy, to join the standard of the Duke 
of Alsace, and so great was his renown for bravery, 
and so intrepid his deeds, that shortly after an 
advantageous peace was offered to his party. Grate- 
ful for these services, the Duke of Alsace pressed 
our knight to accompany him to his Court, and 
finally offered him the hand of his youngest and 
handsomest daughter in marriage. Pierre was not 
insensible to her beauty, or to the honour of such 
an alliance, but stated the obstacle which his mar- 
riage with the beautiful nymph created. The Duke 
assured him that it was not necessary to keep faith 
with spirits of such fantastic nature, and the echap- 
lain being consulted, convinced him it was for his 
soul’s welfare that this illusion should be dissolved 
by an union with a christian princess; finally the 
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parties were betrothed, and news being brought of 
the sudden disappearance of the iovely nymph and 
her son; it was concluded that the saintly bene- 
diction had chased away this wily sorceress ;_ with- 
out a sigh, therefore, to the memory of her prodigal 
love, and numerous attractions, the ungrateful 
Pierre raaired to the country residence of the Duke, 
to complete his second marriage. The banquet was 
spread, and song and revelry abounded, when sud- 
denly uplifting his eyes, Pierre beheld on the oppo- 
site side of the apartment, the delicate little foot of 
a woman, protruding from the wall—in vain he 
rubbed his eyes to dispel the illusion; he still beleld 
the fatal warning; but to dissipate the gloomy fore- 
bodings which this object awakened, he challenged 
each guest in brimming cups, and at length snec- 
ceeded in banishing all remorse, and in awakening 
an intemperate hilarity. When the party returned 
to Court, he dashed gaily forward at the head of 
the party, challenging the younger knights to swim 
across a river that lay in their way; but scarcely 
had his horse reached the middle of the stream, 
when the waters became troubled, and raged and 
foamed as doth the sea in a violent tempest; huge 
waves arose like walls to impede his progress; the 
horse snorted and reared, overthrew his rider, and 
swam alone to shore; for an instant or two the 
uproar of the waters was redoubled, but of a sud- 
den all was calm as if stilled by magic, and the 
stream resumed its usual clearand unruffled course. 
The knight of Stauffen disappeared, and never was 
his faithless body found. 
Note by the translator. 

Do not these two last legends appear to the 
reader, the origin of La Motte Fouquet’s beautiful 
tale of Undine. 


NOTE-BOOKS OF THE EDITOR AND 
His CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE 





* Notes form an epitome, and contain the essence of a library, and 
will supply the place of at; they will travel with us where books are 
difficult to be met with. Take what you want out of the book you are 
reading, an| it is done for ever; you need never turn it over any 
more. Incredible how useful a volume may be compiled in how short 
atime. Your own papers will always be found your best library.’ 

DREXELIiUs. 





ON THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 
Philosophers are of opinion that the souls of men may, 


for their miscarriages, be detruded into the bodies of 


beasts. — Locke. 


All things are but altered, nothing dies, 

And here and there the embodied spirit flies, 
By time or force, or sickness dispossessed, 
Aad lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 


Pythagoras. 


God alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly is 
whatever he may be, and who cannot hereafter be that 
which he now is not, all other things besides are some- 
what in possibility which as yet they are not.—Hovker. 


If Pythagoras’s doctrine were true, that the souls of men 
transimigrate into species answering their former natures, 
some men would live over many serpents.— Locke. 

















Just as our follies are, Tom said, 

So shall we be transform’d when dead: 
Exempla doceunt—V'\\ one quote : 

The lustful man will be a goat. 

Says Jack, If that should come to pass, 
Then by your rule you’ll be an ass. 


Collection of Epigrams. 


THE WISDOM OF SOCRATES. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to 
be the wisest man of Greece, which he would turn from 
himself, ironically saying, ‘ There could be nothing in 
him to ver'fy the oracle, except this—that he was not 
wise and knew it: and others were not wise, and knew it 
not.’—Bacon. 


True wisdom is a thing very extraordinary. Happy are 
they that have it, and next to them, not those many that 
think they have it, but those few that are sensible of their 
own defects and imperfections, and know that they have 
it not.— Tillotson. 


The strong are the least wise ; weakness teaches wisdom : 
for the strong, intoxicated with their own power, use it 
unjustly: but the weak, feeling the effects of the mis- 
application of power, from it learn wisdom. If a man 
would form a just estimate of men and things, he must be 
brought up in the school of adversity ; for in the language 
of Scripture, we are ‘made perfect through suffering.’ 
This is in short an abbreviature of the Christian philosophy, 
viz. the wise man to see and judge of things through 
the same medium, which the poor man, if he were wise, 
would see and judge of them.—M. 


THE PRODIGAL. 

How, alas ! is the poor, pennyless and forsaken prodigal 
laid hold of bya pitiless creditor, and cast into a cheerless 
prison, like the wanton and incautious fly, now resting on 
the lip of the cream jug, now in the bosom of the sugar 
basin, and anon running his head into the net of the crafty 
spider. See the venomous monster stride from bis dark 
hiding place, and involve his trembling victim in inextri- 
cable entanglements. QO, what a deep, though too late and 
ineffectual lesson of prudence do those few black momeuts 
teach him, in which his grim antagonist is preparing to 
suck out his vitals! If I could believe in the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, I should think the poor fly would carry the 
impression of this lesson through all the varieties of un- 
tried being which futurity had in store for him ; and never, 
never forget, that the simple and good-natured-fool, must 
I call him? is the natural prey and victim of the crafty 
and blood-sucking villain.—J/. 


FRIARS V. FAIRIES. 
I spEAK of ancient times, for new the swain 
Returning late may pass the woods in vain, 
And never hope to see the nightly train: 
In vain the dairy now with mint ts dress’d, 
The dairy-maid expects no fairy- guest 
To skim the bowls, and after pay the feast. 
She sighs, and shakes her empty shoes in vain, 
No silver penny to reward her pain: 
For priests, with prayers and other goodly gear 
Have made the merry goblins disappear ; 
And where they play’d their merry pranks before, 
Have sprinkled holy water on the floor: 
And friars, that through the wealthy regions run, 
Thick as the motes that twinkle in the sun, 
Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls, 
And exorcise the beds, and cross the walls ; 
This makes the fairy quires forsake the place, 
When once ’tis hallow’d with the rites of grace. 


Dryden. 
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ORIGIN OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Parochial erammar schools, in villages, were established 





in the fifteenth century. The following account of their 
( ? U ven by Mr Fosbrok :—"* lo prevent th Trowt 
of Wick th n, it | been mad | eval to j ut calldren 
private teachers; and the consequent incessant influx 
only a few schools, rendered, in 1447, grammar learning 
» low, that several clergymen m London petitioned 


‘liament for leave to set up schools in their respective 
churches, in order to check seminaries conducted by 
illiterate men. Thus commenced grammar schools, pro- 
I d’— It was not till the reign of Henry IV 
(1599—1413) that villeins, farmers, and mechanics, were 
perm tted by law to put their children to school (7 Henry 
1V, chap. 17); and long after that, they dared not to 
educate a son for the church without a license from their 
lord.” (Henry’s England, book v. chap. 4. sect, 1.)—Li/e 
of Cazton. Library of Useful Knowledge. 


™ 


erly SO Ci 


KOSCIUSKO. 

The hero of Poland once wished to send some bottles 
of goad wine to a clergyman at Solothurn; and as he 
hesitated to trust them by his servant, lest he should 
smuggle a part, he gave the commission to a young man of 
the name of Zeltner, and desired him to take the horse 
which he himself usually rode. On his return, young 
Zeltner said that he never would ride his horse again, 
unless he gave him his purse at the same time. Kosciusko 
enquiring what he meant, he answered, ‘ As soon asa poor 
man on the road takes off his hat and asks charity, the 
horse immediately stands still, and will not stir till some- 
thing is given to the petitioner; and as I had no money 
about me, I was obliged to feign giving something, in order 
to satisfy the horse.’—Percy Anecdotes. 

REAL AND AFFECTED DISPATCH. 

Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous things 
to business that can be: it is like that which the physicians 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities, and secret seeds of diseases: 
therefore measure not dispatch by the time of sitting, but 
by the advancement of the business: and as, in races, it 
' rce stride or high lift, that makes the speed ; 
, the keeping close to the matter, and not 
taking of it too much at once, procureth dispatch. It is the 
care of some only to come off speedily for the time, or to 
contrive some false periods of business, because they may 
seem men of dispatch: but it is one thing to abbreviate by 
contracting, another by cutting eff; and business so handled 


is not the 





so, in business 


veral siitings, ormectings, goeth commonly backward 

ind forward in an unsteady manner. I knew a wise man, 
that had it for a by-word, when he saw men hasten to a 
nclusion, § Stay a little, that we may make an end the 


sooner” On the other hand, true dispatch is a rich thing ; 
for time is the measure of business as money Is of wares ; 
1d business is bought at a dear hand where there is small 
patch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted 
to be of smal! dispatch ; ‘ Mi venga la muerte de Spagna ;’ 
Let my death come from Spain,’ for then it will be sure 

to be loug in coming.—Bacon. 

L. E. L. ON BREAKFAST. 

Some authors, in discussing love’s divers places of van- 
tage-ground, are eloquent in praise of a dinner-table- 
others eulogize supper: for my part, I lean to the break 
fust,—the complexion and the feelings are alike fresh,— 


| sorrows of the day have no 





‘ares Uuslt es 


| in prudence and fatigue—the imaginatives of 


. | ’ , e . 
morning dream is yet floating on the mind—the court 


of coffee and chocolate are more familiar than those of 
* : : : 

soup and fish. As they say in education, nothing like an 

arly comimencement—our first unpressions are aly 


Vals 














most vivid, and the simplicity of the morning gives an idea 
of nature piquant from probable contrast. Perhaps one’s 
rule of three for action might run thus: be naive at break- 


} 


fast, brilliant at dinner, but romantic at supper. The 


Visions prepar { for midnight should always be a little 

exalted; but if only one meal be at your choice, prefer the 

| én 1 vd ¥ n° ‘ . 
reaklast. ( vest 4 e@ preinier pas qui cotite, 1s as 


rue of sentiments as suints.— Romance and Reality. 
ON A GIRDLE 

Tuat, which her slender waist confin’d, 

Shall now my joyful temples bind: 


No monarch but wouk 


sive his crown, 
His arms might do what this bas done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move! 


’ 
) 


\ narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair: 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


Waller. 





MR KNOWLES. 
Tire following critique on Mr Knowles is extracted 
from the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, a well-conducted 


liberal paper. The critic gives Mr Knowles credit 


for greater merits as an actor than have been generally 
accorded to him on this side of the Tweed, particu- 


larly by the theatrical profession; but it will be ob- 


served that the praise bestowed is at least bestowed 


upon sound principles, to the neglect of which, in 


} 


theatrical matters, may be ascribed both the vicious, 


unnatural style which passes with some for good 


rerin 
Cull 


and the erroneous criticism by which it is 


” 
kept in countenance :— 


‘ They 
have seen him where 
his excellencies kept too much in the back ground. In 
Virginius he hasza more arduous task to grapple with, and 
as was to be expeet d from one capable of creating the 
character, he is also capable of coping with its difficulties. 
Knowles has not yet been seen in London in this part, or 
that of William Tt but when he is we are inclined to 


who have en Knowles only as Master Waiter 


faults are most conspicuous, and 


predict that .he will sp edily assume a hich station as an 
actor. Tle is no imitator of either Macready or Kean— 
his style is his own—but we question if either of these 
into higher flights, or came nearer 


performers ever burst 
There is a sincerity and 


the hearts of their auctience. 
feeling of reality about his style, which is to us peculiarly 
ittractive. Pe rhaps in some of the domestic scenes, he 
is a little too homely and colloquial; but even here we 
ire not sure that we are displeased to see a man of genius, 
like Mr Knowles, disregarding the stilts upon which the 


toga’d heroes of Rome are always made to walk upon the 
stage, and bringing them down a little more to the ordi- 
nary level of human nature, which, in its essentials, must 
th » same in all times and countries. His Virginius, 
ordingly, is not a marble Stoic, but a man,—a father, 
tender, | roud, ¢ iceous, impassioned. We feel that 
the whole weight of his widowed affection centres in his 
hter: to his country he gives his strength and intel- 
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lect, to tyranny his scorn, and to vice his purest hatred ; 
such a man,—challenging and ‘commanding the respect of 
the world,—is struck at through an attempt against the 
honour of his only child, under circumstances so public 
and degrading, that all the conventional uses of society 
are forgotten, and nature breaks forth to assert its tram- 
pled rights, whether clothed in the toga or the turban. 
This is the true principle upon which a great actor must 
always furm his style. He must adhere not to the niceties 
of custom,—uot to the elegancies of the dancing-school— 
(though these are proper, too, in their own subordinate 
way)—but to nature. Mr Knowles does this, avd there- 
fore, whatever the defects of his inexperience may be, we 
say he is worth ‘ a wilderness of monkeys,’ who cannot 
adhere to nature, because they do not know what it is. 
Let it be granted that he is fat,—fat enough to have 
secured the esteem of Julius Casar; Jet it be granted 
that his tones smack at times of the rich soil and warm 
hearts of Erin; are these obstacles so mighty that genius 
cannot overleap them, almost forgetting that they exist ?’ 





THEATRICALS. 


New Strand Theatre. 


THE HUNCHBACK. 

Mr Anporr tooka benefit on Thursday night, on 
which occasion the Hunchback was played. It was 
on the whole a fair performance, but except his own 
part, and that of Master Walter, by Elton, there was 
not much to merit higher commendation. Abbott's 
Modus is certainly a chef d’euvre in its way, and 
like a good picture, can bear the test of re-examina- 
tion. We have seen it several times, but found him 
the other night as pleasantly unconscious and im- 
pervious to love’s shafts asever. That is a good 
part where, when Helen is adjusting his ruff, he is 
turning over the leaves of his book, in hopes 
catching the glimpse of a passage. 

Elton reminded us of Knowles, but his style is 
harder and has less of the freshness of nature; he 
has much of the abrupt angular manner of that 
performer, but he gets occasionally elaborate, and 
drops the brusque off-hand manner which Knowles 
Nevertheless it 
is a performance of considerable merit, and worth 


has identified with the character. 


seeing. Elton is decidedly of the Kean school, with 
a little leaven now and then of the old. He vives 
us more good level passages than most of the tragic 
actors we are acquainted with, and they are not 
lost on the audience, who are forward in shew- 
i that they 


ted mode of delivering a sentence. The occasion- 


ing appreciate the natural above the 


ally huskiness of his voice gives us the impression 
of an indifferent one, not wholly conquered; in 
digging out his words some of the mould comes away 
with them, hand becomes handt, &c, But these 


defects, when once the first impression is got over, 
are not much felt, as we become sensible of the 
natural freedom and judgment, and the comparative 
originality of his style. 

Mrs West's Julia is too matronly and town-like 
before she gets to town; altogether it wants repose. 
She is a beautiful woman and a clever performer : 
she might be transplanted with advantage to one of 
our great theatres. 

A gentleman made his first appearance as Sir 
Thomas Clifford. We hardly know whether, under 
the circumstances, he is fairly a subject of criticism. 
His delivery struck us as faulty, not from a mis- 
conception of the part, but from studying through 
awrong medium. Dryden says of Milton that he 
studied nature through the spectacles of books. 
It may be said of the generality of actors, that they 
study nature, so far as they study it at all, through 
the spectacle of other actors ; in other words, they 
imitate copies from copies, so far removed that 
sometimes the features of the original are scarcely 
discernible. 

Young Oxberry played Fathom. He reminds one 
of little Knight as well as ofhis father, but he is more 
artificial than either; who, however, let it be recol- 
lected, were nearly perfect in their way. As he 
seems to know the value of simplicity, we are mis- 
taken if he does not ripen into a very good per- 
former. 

Miss Cooke played Helen, and well; but more 
buoyancy and earnestness would have increased thie 
efficiency. 

Surrey Theatre 

PIZARRO—WALPURGHI'S EVE—YOUNG BEN. 
Tus theatre re-opened for the winter season on 
Saturday, the 15th. The performances were Pizarro, 
Walpurghi’s Eve, and a new burlesque, entitled 
Young Ben. Mr G. Bennett made his first appear- 
ance here in the character of Rolla, and played it as 
well as we could have expected——-saving now and 
then a little obstreperousness, or ultra vehemence, 
which is probably more easily found fault with than 
avoided. Mrs W. West afflicted us at her repeated 
imitations of the transitory manner of Macready.— 
Mrs Wilson, who is good in some things, and speaks 
like a woman of sense, exaggerated Cora ; her cry 
has little or none of the intensity of grief in it. She 
is a good literal cryer, with plenty of old-fashioned 
heaves and sobs at command, but no genuine heart 
mover. In Walpurghi’s Eve there is some good 
scenery, and the piece itself, though inculcating 
horrors, blue devils, and burning hearts, is never- 
Mr G. Bennett, as a Demon 
Knight, with a heart in a perpetual state of gridiron 


+ 


theless interesting. 


and unconsuming fire, exerted his cavernous voice 


with great effect. Young Ben is a manifest copy of 
Billy Taylor, without one of its humorous points. 
Mr Vale evidently took pains in this piece, and sang 
a parody in capital style, S. W.H. 
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‘Tue late Miss Moxpauyr.’ — This peculiar 
mode of atinouncement in the Drury Lane bills has 
caused much discussion; but from what we can 
learn, it has arisen from a desire on the part of 
Captain Nesbitt’s family. There is a precedent, how- 
ever, for this mode of announcement, as Mrs Glover 
came forth, after her marriage, as ‘the late Miss 
Betterton.’— Globe. 


Rie Van WinKLE DRAMATISED.—The Adelphi 
theatre opens on Monday week, the Ist of October, 
with a new drama from the pen of Mr Baile Bernard, 
founded on Washington Irving’s well-known story of 
Rip Van Winkle, in the ‘ Sketch Book.’ One of the 
features of the piece is to present the great change 
in the colonial manners and appearance, occasioned 
by the revolutionary war, which occupies the twenty 
years that the unhappy spouse-ridden flagellated Rip 
is supposed to sleep upon the hills of the Hudson. 
Mr Bernard, it appears, passed his boyhood on the 
spot, and has brought a variety of new matter to 
bear on the romantie tradition of Henry Hudson's 
mystical existence, so slightly touched upon by his 
illustrious countryman. The feature which, from its 
temporary application, may prove, perhaps, one of 
the most successful in the piece, is an American 
Election, in the second act, in which Reeve and 
Buxton are the rival candidates..— Herald. 


Mrs Honey is engaged at the Adelphi. 


HayMARKET ENGAGEMENTS.—KEAN Is re-en- 
gaged, and plays on Monday Richard, and on Friday 
Shylock. Dowton makes his first appearance as Sir 
John Falstaff, on Tuesday ; and Mr Anderson will 
appear as the Seraskier, in The Siege of Belgrade. 
This evening Mr Haines, from Liverpool, appears in 
The Foundling of the Forest, as Count de Valmont; 
and Mr Burton, a comedian of considerable provin- 
cial celebrity, in Liston’s part of Sir Hippington Miff, 
in Comfortable Lodgings. Mr Harrington is also 
announced for Tuesday, in the part of Dr O'Toole, 
in The Irish Tutor. 

Drury Lane Theatre opensthis evening, with The 
Soldier’s Daughter, The Irish Tutor, and Midas. 
There are several new appearances: Mrs Nisbett, 
or as the bills style her, the late Miss Mordaunt, 
Mr Power, from Covent Garden, Miss Ferguson, 
and a Mr Ayliffe. The company engaged is a 
strong one, and can boas,, in its vocal department, 
of the two best male singers, Braham and Phillips ; 
Mrs Wood is also engaged. 

Covent Garden has not yet put forth a list of its 
company. Speculation is at sea as to who are to 
fill the tragic departments. Ballets are spoken of 
as the Christmas entertainments at both houses. 

The English Opera Company closed their season 
last night,—more profitable towards the close than 
its commencement. 
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NOTICE. 
Tue Price of the TarLer next week will be reduced 
to TWOPENCE, and contain precisely the same 
quantity of matter. ‘This is a sacrifice which we 
expect to find compensated, by a considerable in- 
ase in our circulation, to which end we invite our 


crt 


friends to give currency to this announcement 
among such of their connections as they may think 
likely to regard it. 

As the great theatres are now on the point of 
opening, we shall for the purpose of after-reterence, 
give a brief register of the performance of the past 
week; and some notices of a prospective nature are 
also contemplated, which, if sufficiently matured, 
will make their first appearance also, in the next 
number. 

We also intend to remedy an evil, which has 
been long complained of—the period of publication. 


In 
Venders on Friday afternoon, so that country orders 


future the Tarter will be delivered to the 


may be executed by coach parcels, and everybody 
in town have a Tarier at his tea table on Friday 
according as it may 


evening, or Saturday morning, 


be most agreeable. 


Divisipitity or Merars.—Silk, as spun by 
the silk-worm, is so fine, that twelve grains’ weight 
Gold can be beaten out into 


measure one mile. 


continuous leaves so thin, that according to Boyle, 


| 50 square inches will weigh but 14 grain; accord- 


ing to others, 56 square inches will weigh but a 


grain. The gilding on silver wire is much thinner; 
Dr Halley showed that it may be but ,,7,5,5th part 


of an inch. Boyle proves that an ounce of gold 


can be thus extended on silver to the length of 155 
miles; others say, 1300 miles; and others, again, 
have calculated that 14,000,000 of filens, such 
as exists on the wire, would be required to make 
up the thickness of an inch, although an equal 
number of leaves of common printing paper would 
be nearly three quarters of a mile in thickness. 
Dr Wollaston made a gold wire so thin that an 
ounce of it would extend 50 miles. The hundred 
thousandth parl of a grain of gold is visible to the 
— Donavan's Chemistry — Lardner’s 


naked eye. 
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